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the rights of the Sovereign. The rigour too, which the King, during his abode Chap, 1. 
in Scotland, had experienced from the Preſbyterians, diſpoſed him to run into 63. 
the other extreme, and to bear a kindneſs to the party, moſt oppoſite | in its ge- 

nius to the ſeverity of thoſe religioniſts. The ſolicitations and importunities of 

the Queen mother, the contagion of the company which he frequented, the view 

of a more ſplendid and courtly mode of worſhip, the hopes of indulgence in plea- 

ſure; all theſe cauſes operated powerfully on a young Prince, whoſe careleſs and 
diſſolute temper made him incapable of adhering cloſely to the principles of his 

early education. But if the thoughtleſs humour of Charles rendered him an eaſy 
convert to Popery, the ſame diſpoſition ever prevented the theological tenets of 

that ſe& from taking any faſt hold of him. During his vigorous ſtate of health, 

while his blood was warm and his ſpirits high, a contempt and diſregard of all 
religion held poſſeſſion of his mind; and he might more properly be denomi-. 

nated a Deiſt than a Catholic. But in thoſe revolutions of temper, when the love 

of raillery gave place to reflection, and his penetrating, but negligent underſtand- 

ing, was clouded with fears and apprehenſions, he had ſtarts of more ſincere con- 


viction, and a ſect, which always poſſeſſed his inclinations, was then maſter of 
his judgment and opinion *. | 


Bor tho? the King thus floated, during his whole reign, between irreligion, 
which he more openly profeſſed, and Popery, to which he retained a ſecret pro- 
penſity, his brother, the Duke of York, had zealouſly adopted all the principles 
of that theological party. His cager temper and narrow underſtanding made 
him a thorough convert, without any reſerve from intereſt, or doubts from rea- 
ſoning and enquiry. By his application to buſineſs, he had acquired a great 
aſcendant over the King, who, tho' poſſeſſed of much more diſcernment, was glad 
'to throw the burthen of affairs on the Duke, of whom he entertained little] jea- 
louſy. On pretence of eaſing the Proteſtant diſſenters, they agreed upon a plan 
for introducing a general toleration, and giving the Catholics the free exerciſe 
of their religion; at leaſt, the exerciſe of it in private houſes. The two bro- 
thers ſaw with pleaſure ſo numerous and popular a body of the clergy refuſe con- 


formity; and it was hoped, that, under ſhelter of their name, the ſmall and hated 
ſect of the Catholics might meet with favour and protection. 


Bur while the King pleaded his early promiſes of toleration, and inſiſted on 1663. 
many other plauſible topics, the Parliament, who fat a little after the declaration! Sh o re- 
was iſſued, could by no means be ſatisfied with this meaſure. The declared in- cn 
tention of eaſing the Diſſenters, and the ſecret purpoſe of favouring the C acholics 


* The Author confeſſes that the King's zeal for Popery went farther than is here ſail, as appears 
from many paſſages in James [I's Memoirs, 
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were equally diſagreeable to them, and in theſe prepoſſeſſions they were encouraged 
by the King's miniſters,themſelves, particularly the chancellor. The houſe of 
Commons repreſented to the King, that his declaration of Breda contained no 
promiſe to the Preſbyterians and other Diſſenters, but only an expreſſion of his 
intentions, upon the ſuppoſition of the Parliament's. concurrence; that even if 
the Nonconformiſts had been entitled to plead a promiſe, they had entruſted this 
claim, as well as all their other rights and privileges, to the Houſe of Commons, 
who were their repreſentatiyes, and who now freed the King from that obligation; 
that it was not to be ſuppoſed, that his Majeſty and the Houſes were ſo bound by . 
that declarationas to be incapacitated from making any laws, which might be con- 
trary to it; that even at the King's reſtoration, there were laws of uniformity in 
force, which could not be diſpenſed with but by act of Parliament; and that the 
indulgence propoſed would prove moſt pernicious both to Church and ſtate, would 
open the door to ſchiſm, encourage faction, diſturb the public peace, and dil- 
credit the wiſdom of the legiſlature. The King did not think proper, after this 
remonſtrance, to inſiſt any farther at preſent on the project of indulgence. 


In order to deprive the Catholics of all hopes, the two Houſes concurred in a 
remonſtrance againſt them. The King gave a very gracious anſwer; tho' he 
ſcrupled not to profeſs his gratitude towards many of that perſuaſion, on account 
of their faithful ſervices in his father's cauſe and in his own. A proclamation for 
form's ſake, was ſoon after iſſued againſt Jeſuits and Romiſh prieſts : But care was 
taken, by the very terms of it, to render it ineffectual. The Parliament had al- 
lowed, that all the foreign prieſts, belonging to the two Queens, ſhould be ex- 
cepted, and that a permiſſion for them to remain in England ſhould till be 
granted. In the proclamation, the word foreign was purpoſely omitted ; and the 
Queens were thereby authorized to give protection to as many Engliſh prieſts as 
they ſhould think proper. | 

Tnar the King might reap ſome advantage from his compliances, however 
fallacious, he engaged the Commons anew into an examination of his revenue, 
which, chiefly by the negligence in levying it, had proved, he ſaid, much in- 
ferior to the public charges. Notwithſtanding the price of Dunkirk, his debts, 
he complained, amounted to a conſiderable ſum ; and to ſatisfy the Commons, 
that the money formerly granted him had not been prodigally expended, he 
offered to lay before them the whole account of his diſburſements. It is however 
agreed on all hands, that the King, tho', during his baniſhment, he had ma- 
naged his ſmall and precarious income with great order and ceconomy, had now 
much abated of theſe virtues, and was unable to make his royal revenues ſuffice 


for his expences. The Commons, without entering into too nice a diſquiſition, 
* voted 
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When Lawſon arrived, and communicated his ſuſpicion of de Ruyter's enterprize, 
orders were iſſued for ſeizing all Dutch ſhips; and 1 35 fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh. Theſe were not confiſcated nor declared prizes, till afterwards, when 
war was proclaimed. | 


Chap. Ir. 
1664. 


Tax Parliament, when met, granted a ſupply, the largeſt by far that had ever 24th of No- 


been given to a King of England, but no more than ſufficient for the preſent 
undertaking. Near two millions and a half were voted, to be levied by quarterly 


payments in three years. The avidity of the merchants, together with the great 
proſpect of ſucceſs, had animated the whole nation againſt the Dutch. 


A GREAT alteration was made this ſeſſion in the method of taxing the clergy. 
In almoſt all the other Monarchies of Europe, the aſſemblies, whoſe conſent was 
formerly requiſite to the enacting of laws, were compoſed of three eſtates, the 
clergy, the nobility, and the commonalty, which formed ſo many members of the 
political body, of which the King was conſidered as the head. In England too, 
the Parliament was always repreſented as conſiſting of three eſtates ; but their ſe- 
paration was never ſo diſtinct as in other kingdoms. A convocation, however, 
had uſually fat at the ſame time with the Parliament: Tho? they poſſeſſed nat a ne- 
gative voice in the paſſing of laws, and aſſumed no farther power than that of im- 
poling taxes on the clergy. By reaſon of eccleſiaſtical preferments, which he could 
beſtow, the King's influence over the churchwas become more conſiderable than over 
the laity; ſo that the ſubſidies, granted by the convocation, were commonly greater 
than thoſe voted by the Parliament. The church, therefore, was not diſpleaſed to 
depart tacitely from the right of taxing herſelf, and allow the Commons to lay im- 
poſitions on eccleſiaſtical revenues as on the reſt of the Kingdom. In recompence, 
two ſubſidies, which the convocation had formerly granted, were remitted, and the 


parochial clergy were allowed to vote at elections. Thus the church of England 


vember, 


A new ſeſſion. 


made a barter of power for profit. Their convocations, having become uſeleſs 


to the Crown, have been very much diſuſed of late years. 


Tux Dutch ſaw, with the utmoſt regret, a war approaching, whence they might 
dread the moſt fatal conſequences, but which afforded no proſpect of advantage. 

They tried every art of negotiation, before they would come to extremity. Their 
meaſures were at that time directed by John de Wit, a miniſter equally eminent 
ſor greatneſs of mind, for capacity, and for integrity. Tho? moderate in his pri- 
vate deportment, he knew how to adopt in his public councils that magnanimity, 
which ſuits the miniſter of a great ſtate, It was ever his maxim, that no indepen- 
dant government ſhould yield to another any evident point of reaſon or equity; and 
that all ſuch conceſſions, ſo far from preventing war, ſerved to no other purpoſe 
than to provoke freſh claims and inſolences. By his management a ſpirit of union 


was preſerved in all the provinces; great ſums were levied; and a navy was equip- 
Vor. VI. Y 2 ped, 
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Chap. II. ped, compoſed of larger ſhips than the Dutch had ever built before, and able to 
88 cope with the fleet of England. | | 


1665. As ſoon as certain intelligence arrived of de Ruyter's enterprizes, Charles de- 
_ of Febru- (Jared war againſt the States. His fleet, conſiſting of 114. fail, beſides fireſhips 
oe and ketches, was commanded by the duke of York, and under him by prince 
Rupert and the earl of Sandwich. It had about 22,000 men on board. Ob- 

dam, who was admiral of the Dutch navy, of nearly equal force, declined not 

zd of June. the combat. In the heat of action, when engaged in a cloſe fight with the duke of 
— 94 of the York, Obdam's ſhip blew up. This accident much diſcouraged the Dutch, who 
sue  fled towards their own coaſt. Tromp alone, ſon of the famous admiral, killed 
during the ProteCorſhip, bravely ſuſtained with his ſquadron the efforts of the 

Engliſh, and protected the rear of his countrymen. The vanquiſhed had nineteen 


ſhips ſunk and taken. The victors loſt only one. Sir John. Lawſon died ſoon. 
after of his wounds; 


IT is affirmed, and with great appearance of reaſon, that this victory might have 
been rendered much more compleat, had not orders been iſſued to ſlacken fail by 
Brounker, one of the duke's bedchamber, who pretended authority from-his maſter. 
The duke diſclaimed the orders ; but Brounker never was ſufficiently puniſhed for 
his temerity *. It is allowed, however, that the duke behaved with great bravery 
during the action. He was long in the thickeſt of the fire. The earl of Fal- 
mouth, lord Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle, were killed by one ſhot. at his ſide, and 
covered him all over with their brains and gore. And it is not likely, that, in 
a purſuit, where eyen perſons of inferior ſtation, and'of the moſt cowardly diſpo- 
ſition, acquire courage, a commander ſhould feel his ſpirits to flag, and ſhould turn 
from the back of an enemy, whoſe face he had not been afraid to encounter. 


Tunis diſaſter threw the Dutch into conſternation, and determined de Wit, who 


was the ſoul of all their councils, to exert his military capacity, in order to ſupport 
the declining courage of his countrymen. He went on board the fleet, which he 


took under his command; and he ſoon remedied all thoſe diſorders, which had been 


* King James in his Memoirs gives an account of this affair different from what we meet witch in 
any hiſtorian. He ſays, that, while he was aſleep, Brounker. brought orders to Sir John Harman, 
captain of the ſhip, to ſlacken ſail, Sir John remonſtrated, but obeyed.. After ſome time, finding that 
his falling back was likely to produce confuſion in the fleet, he hoiſted the fail as before: So that his 
royal highneſs coming ſoon after on the quarter deck, and finding all things as he left them, knew no- 
thing of what had paſſed during his repoſe. No body gave him the leaſt notice of it. It was long 
aſter, that he heard of it, by a kind of accident; and he intended to have puniſhed Brounker ; but 
juſt about that time, the Houſe of Commons took up the queſtion and impeached him, which made it 
impoſſible for the duke to puniſh him otherwiſe than by diſmiſſing him his ſervice. Brounker, before 
the houſe, never pretended, that he had received any orders from the duke, 


occaſioned 
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oecaſioned by the late misfortune. The genius of this man was of the moſt ex- 
tenſive nature. He quickly became as much maſter of naval affairs, as if he had 


from his infancy been educated in them; and he even improved ſome parts of pilo- 


tage and failing, beyond what men expert in thoſe arts had ever been able to attain, 
Tux misfortunes of the Dutch determined their allies to act for their aſſiſtance 


and ſupport. The King of France was engaged in a defenſive alliance with the 


States; but as his naval. force was yet in its infancy, he was extremely averſe, at 
that time, from entering into a war with ſo formidable a power as England. He 
tried long to mediate a peace between the two parties, and for that purpoſe ſent 
an embaſly to London, which returned without effecting any thing. Lord Hol- 
lis, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, endeavoured to draw over Lewis to the ſide of 
England; and in his maſter's name, made him the moſt tempting offers. Charles 
was content to abandon all the Spaniſh Low Countries to the French, without 
pretending to a foot of ground for himſelf; provided Lewis would allow him to 
purſue his advantages againſt the Dutch *. But the French Monarch, tho' the 


conqueſt of that valuable territory was the chief object of his ambition, rejected 
the offer as contrary to his intereſt: He thought, that, if the Engliſn had once 
eſtabliſned an uncontroleable dominion over the ſea and over commerce, they 
would ſoon be able to render his acquiſitions a very dear purchaſe to him. When 
de Lionne, the French Secretary, aſſured Van Buninghen, ambaſſador of the 
States, that this offer had been preſſed on his maſter during fix months ; © I can 
& readily believe it,” replied the Dutchman; .I am ſenſible that it is the intereſt 
4 of England 1.“ | 

Such were the eſtabliſhed maxims at tliat time with regard to the intereſts of 
Princes. It muſt however be allowed, that the politics of Charles in making 


this offer, were not a little hazardous. The extreme weakneſs of Spain would 


have rendered the French-conqueſts eaſy and infallible: But the vigour of the 
Dutch, it might be foreſeen, would make the ſucceſs of the Engliſh much, more 
precarious, And even were the naval force of Holland totally annihilated, the 
acquiſition of the Dutch commerce to England could not be relied. on as a cer- 
tain conſequence; nor is trade a conſtant attendant of power, but depends on 
many other, and ſome of. them very delicate, circumſtances.. 


Tno'ꝰ the King of France was reſolved to ſupport the Hollanders in that unequal 
conteſt, in which they were engaged; he. yet protracted his declaration, and em- 
ployed the time in naval preparations, both in the Ocean and the Mediterranean. 
The King-of Denmark mean while was reſolved not to remain an idle ſpectator of 
the conteſt between the maritime powers. The part, which he ated, was the moſt 
extraordinary. He made a ſecret agreement with Charles, to ſeize all the Dutch. 
ſhips in his harbours, and to ſhare the ſpoils with the Engliſh, provided they would. 


* D'Eftrades, 19th of December, 1664. ＋ Id. 14th of Auguſt, 1665. + 


Chap. II. 
1665. 


Rupture with. 
France. | 
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Chap. IT. 
1665. 


3d of Auguſt, 


Rupture with 
Denmark, 


aſſiſt him in executing this meaſure. In order to encreaſe his pfey, he perfidi- 
ouſly invited the Dutch ſhips to take ſhelter in his ports; and accordingly, the 
Eaſt India fleet, very richly laden, had put into Bergen. Sandwich, who now 
commanded the Engliſh navy (the Duke having gone aſhore) diſpatched Sir Tho- 
mas Tiddiman with a ſquadron to attack them ; but whether from the King of 
Denmark's delay in ſending orders to the governor, or, what is more probable, 
from his avidity in endeavouring to engroſs the whole booty, the Engliſh admi- 
ral, tho' he behaved with great bravery, failed of his purpoſe. The Daniſh go- 
vernor fired upon him; and the Dutch, having had leiſure to fortify themſelves, 
made a very gallant reſiſtance. 


Tus King of Denmark, ſeemingly aſhamed of his conduct, concluded with Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, the Engliſh envoy, an offenſive alliance againſt the States; and at 
the very ſame time, his reſident at the Hague, by his orders, concluded an offen- 
five alliance againſt England. To this laſt alliance he adhered, probably from 
jealouſy of the encreaſing naval power of England; and he ſeized and confiſcated 
all the Engliſh ſhips in his harbours. This was a very ſenſible check to the advan- 
tages, which Charles had obtained over the Dutch. Not only a great blow was 
given to the Engliſh Commerce: The King of Denmark's naval force was alſo con- 
ſiderable, and threatened every moment a conjunction with the Hollanders. That 
Prince ſtipulated to aſſiſt his allies with a fleet of thirty ſail; and he received in re- 
turn a yearly ſubſidy of 1, 500,000 crowns; of which 300, ooo were paid by France. 


THz King endeavoured to counterballance theſe confederacies by acquiring new 
friends and allies. He had diſpatched Sir Richard Fanſhaw into Spain, who met 
with a very cold reception. That Monarchy was ſunk into a great degree of weak- 


neſs, and was menaced with an invaſion from France; yet could not any motive 


prevail with Philip to enter into a cordial friendſhip with England, Charles's al- 
liance with Portugal, the detention of Jamaica and Tangiers, the ſale of Dunkirk 
to the French; all theſe offences funk ſo deep into the mind of the Spaniſh Mo- 
narch, that no motive of intereſt was ſufficient to outweigh them. 


Tre biſhop of Munſter was the only ally that Charles could acquire. That 
prelate, a man of reſtteſs enterprize and ambition, had entertained a violent ani- 
moſity againſt the States; and he was eaſily engaged, by the promiſe of ſubſidies 
from England, to make an incurſion on that Republic. With a tumultuary army 
of near 20,000 men, he invaded her territories, and met with weak reſiſtance. The 
land- forces of the States were as feeble and ill governed as their fleets were gallant 
and formidable. But after committing great ravages in ſeveral of the provinces, 
a ſtop was put to the progreſs of this warlike prelate, He had not military ſkill 
ſufficient to improve the acivantages, which fortune had offered him. The King 
of France ſent a body of 6000 men to oppoſe him : Subſidies were not regularly 
remitted to him from England; and many of his troops deſerted for want of pay: 


The 
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efforts were in vain. The diſguſt of the Commons was fixed on foundations too K III. 


deep to be eaſily removed. They began with applications for a general faſt; by 
which they intimated, that the nation was in a very cale mitous condition: They ad- 
dreſſed againſt the King's guards, which they repreſented as dangerous to liberty, 
and even as illegal, ſince they had never yet received the ſanction of Parliament: 

They took ſome ſtep towards eſtabliſhing a new and more rigorous teſt againſt 
popery : And what chiefly alarmed the court, they made an attack on the mem- 
bers of the cabal, to whoſe pernicious councils they juſtly imputed all their preſent 
grievances. Clifford was dead: Shafteſbury had made his peace with the country 


party, and was become their leader: Buckingham was endeavouring to imitate * 


Shafteſbury ; but his intentions were as yet known to very few. A motion was 


therefore made in the Houſe of Commons for his impeachment: He deſired to be 


heard at the bar; but expreſſed himſelf in ſo confuſed and ambiguous ; a manner as 
gave little ce dion. He was required to anſwer preciſely to certain queries, 
which they propoſed to him. Theſe queries regarded all the articles of miſeonduct 
abovementioned; and among the reſt, the following one ſeems remarkable. By 
e whoſe advice was the army brought up to overawe the debates and reſolutions of 
<« the Houſe of Commons?“ This ſhews to what length the ſuſpicions of the 
Houſe were at that time carried. Buckingham, i in all his anſwers, endeavoured to 
exculpate himſelf, and to load Arlington. He ſucceeded not in the former in- 
tention : The Commons voted an addreſs for his removal. But Arlington, who 
was on many accounts obnoxious to the. Houſe, was attacked. Articles were 
drawn up againſt him; tho? the impeachment was never proſecuted, 


Taz King plainly ſaw, that he could expe& no ſupply from the Commons for N 


carrying on a war, which was ſo odious to them. IIe reſolved therefore to make 


a ſeparate peace with the Dutch, on the terms which they had propoſed, through = 
the canal of the Spaniſh ambaſſador. With a cordiality, which, inthe preſent diſ- 
poſition on both ſides, was probably but affected, but which was obliging, he aſked 


advice of the Parliament. The Parliament unanimouſly concurred, both in thanks 


\ 674. 


for this gracious condeſcenſion, and in their advice for peace. Peace was accord · peace 1, 
ingly concluded. The honour of the flag was yielded by the Dutch in the moſt Holland. 


extenſive terms: A regulation of trade was agreed to: All poſſeſſions were reſtored 
to the ſame condition as before the war:. The Engliſh planters in Surinam were al- 
lowed to remove at pleaſure : And the States agreed to pay to the King the ſum 
of 800,000 patacoons, near 300,000 pounds. Four days after the Parliament was 


prorogued, the peace was proclaimed in London, to the great joy of the people. 28th of Fe- 
Spain had declared, that ſhe could no longer ſtand neuter, if hoſtilities were con- bruary. 


tinued againſt Holland; and a great decay of trade was foreſeen, in caſe a rupture 
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to encreaſe the national averſion to the preſent war, and to calives: the joy bor it its 
coneluſion. 


Tank was in the French ſervice a large body of Engliſh to the number of 
10,000 men, which had acquired great honour in every action, and had con- 
tributed greatly to the ſucceſſes of Lewis. Theſe troops, Charles ſaid he was 


bound by treaty not to recall; but he obliged himſelf to the States by a ſecret | 


article not to allow them to be recruited. His partiality to France prevented a 
ſtrict execution of this article. 


- 


. 


Prepoſtercus ſchemes of the cabal ——Remonſtrances of Sir William Temple. 
Campaign of 1674.—A Parliament. Paſſive obedience. 
Parliament. Campaign of 167 5,-—— Congreſs of Nimeguen. 

Campaign of 1676. Uncertain conduct of the King. A 

Parliament.—— Campaign of 1677.——Parlament's diſtruſt of the 

King. Marriage of the Prince of Orange with the Lady Mary. 

Plan of Peace. Negotiations. Campaign of 1678. Negoti- 

ations,——Peace of Nimeguen. State of affairs in Scotland. 


F we conſider the projects of the famous Cabal, it will be hard to determine, 
whether the end, which they propoſed, was more blameable and pernicious, 


or the means, by which they were to effect it, more impolitic or imprudent. Tho? 
they might talk only of recovering or ſizing the King's authority; their intention 
could be no other than that of making him abſolute : Since it was not poſſible 


to regain or maintain in oppoſition to the people, any of thoſe powers of the 


crown, aboliſhed by late law or cuſtom, without ſubduing the people, and render- 


ing the royal prerogative entirely uncontroulable. Againſt ſuch a ſcheme, they 
might foreſee, that every party of the nation would declare themſelves, not only 
the old parliamentary party, which, tho' they kept not in a body, were till very 
numerous; but even the greateſt Royaliſts, who were indeed attached to Mo- 
narchy, but deſired to ſee it limited and reſtrained by law. It had appeared, that 
the preſent Parliament, tho* elected during the greateft prevalence of the royal 
party, were yet very tenacious of popular privileges, and retained a conſiderable 


jealouſy of the Crown, even before they had received any juſt ground of ſuſpi- 


cion. The guards, therefore, together with a ſmall army, new levied, and undiſ- 
ciplined, and compoſed too of Engliſhmen, were almoſt the only domeſtic re- 
ſources, which the King could depend on in the proſecution of theſe dangerous 
+ councils, 


THE 
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Tux aſſiſtance of France was, no doubt, eſteemed by the Cabal a conſiderable 99 IV. 
ſupport in the ſchemes, which they were forming: But it is not eaſily conceived. WE 
that they could imagine themſelves capable of directing and employing an aſſociate 
of ſo domineering a character. They ought juſtly to have ſuſpected, that it would 
be Lewis's ſole intention, as it evidently was his intereſt, to raiſe incurable jea- 
louſies between the King and his people; and that he ſaw how much a ſteddy 
uniform government in this iſland, whether free or abſolute, would form in- A 
vincible barriers to his ambition. Should his aſſiſtance be demanded; if he ſent 
a ſmall ſupply, it would ſerve only to enrage the people, and render the breach | 
altogether irreparable; if he furniſhed a great force, ſufficient to ſubdue the na | 


tion, there was little reaſon to truſt his generoſity, with regard to the uſe, which a | | 
he would make of this advantage. | 


In all its other parts, the plans of the Cabal, it muſt be confeſſed, appearequally 
abſurd and incongruous. If the war with Holland was attended with greatſucceſs, F 
and involved the ſubjection of the Republic, ſuch an acceſſion of force muſt fall to | R 
Lewis, not to Charles: And what hopes afterwards of reſiſting by the greateſt | 
unanimity ſo mighty a monarch? How dangerous, or rather how ruinous to | 
depend upon his aſſiſtance againſt domeſtic diſcontents ? If the Dutch, by their 
own vigour, and the aſſiſtance of allies, were able to defend themſelves, and 
could bring the war to an equality; the French arms would be ſo employed 
abroad, that no conſiderable reinforcement could thence be expected to ſecond 
the King's enterprizes in England. And might not the pròject of over-awing or 
ſubduing the people be eſteemed, of itſelf, ſufficiently odious, without the ag- 
gravation of ſacrificing that State, which. they regarded as their beſt ally, and 
with which, on many accounts, they were deſirous of maintaining the greateſt 
concord and ſtricteſt confederacy ? 


 WuarTEzvER views likewiſe might be entertained of promoting by theſe mea- 
ſures the catholic religion; they could tend only to render all the other ſchemes | 
abortive, and make them fall with inevitable ruin upon the projectors. The ca- | 

tholic religion, indeed, where it is eſtabliſhed, is more proper than the prote- 
ſtant for ſupporting an abſolute Monarchy ; but would any man have thought 
of it as the means of acquiring arbitrary authority in England, where it was 
more deteſted than even ſlavery itſelf ? 5 


Ir muſt be allowed, that the difficulties, and even inconſiſtencies, attending the | 
ſchemes of the Cabal, are ſo numerous and obvious, that one feels» at firſt an 7 
inclination to deny the reality of thoſe ſchemes, and to ſuppoſe them entirely 
the chimeras of calumny and faction. But the utter impoſſibility of accounting | = 


3 by any other hypotheſis for thoſe ſtrange meaſures embraced by the court, as | 
6 well as for the numerous circumſtances, which accompanied them, obliges us 14 
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to acknowledge (tho' there remains no direct evidence of it *) that a formal plan 
was laid for ſubverting the conſtitution, and that the King and the Miniſtry were 
in reality conſpirators againſt the people. What is moſt probable in human 
affairs is not always true 3 and a very minute circumſtance, overlooked in our 
ſpeculations, ſerves often to explain events, which may ſeem the moſt ſurprizing 
and unaccountable. Though the King poſſeſſed penetration and a ſound judg- 
ment, his capacity was chiefly fitted for ſmaller matters , and the ordinary oc- 
currences of life ; nor had he application enough to carry his view to diſtant 


_ conſequences, or to digeſt and adjuſt any plan of political operations. As 


he ſcarce ever thought twice on any one ſubject, every appearance of advantage 
was apt to ſeduce him; and when he found his way obſtructed by unlooked for 
difficulties, he readily turned aſide into the firſt path, where he expected more 
to gratify the natural indolence of his diſpoſition. To this verſatility or phancy 
of genius, he himſelf was inclined to truſt ; and he thought, that, after trying 
an experiment for enlarging his authority, he could eaſily, if it failed, return 
into the ordinary channel of government. But the ſuſpicions of the people, 
though they burſt not forth at once, were by this attempt rendered altogether 


incurable; and the more they reflected on the circumſtances, attending it, the 


more reſentment and jealouſy were they apt to entertain, They obſerved, that 
the King never had any favourite; that he was never governed by his miniſters, 


* Since the publication of this Hiſtory, the Author has had occaſion to ſee the moſt direct and po- 
ſitive evidence of this conſpiracy, From the humanity and candor of the principal of the Scots 
College at Paris, he was admitted to peruſe James the Second's Memoirs, kept there. They amount 


toſeveral volumes of ſmall folio, all wrote with that Prince's own hand, and comprehending the remark. .. 


able incidents of his life from his carly youth till near the time of his death. His account of the 
French Alliance is as follows: The intention of the King and Duke was chiefly to change the religion 
of England, which they deemed an eaſy undertaking, becauſe of the great propenſity, as they ima- 
gined, of the cavaliers and church party to popery: The project was aſſented to by the Cabal, agree- 
able to the narration of all the hiſtorians; and the treaty with Lewis was concluded at Verſailles in the 
end of 1669, or beginning of 1670, by Lord Arundel of Wardour, whom no hiſtorian mentions as 
having had any hand in theſe tranſactions. The purport of it was, that Lewis was to give Charles 200,000 
pounds a year in quarterly payments, in order to enable him to ſettle the Catholic Religion in England ; 
and he was alſo to ſupply him with an army of 6000 men in caſe of any inſurrection. When that work 
was finiſhed, England was to join with France in making war upon Holland : In cafe of ſucceſs, Lewis 
was to have the inland Provinces, the Prince of Orange Holland in ſovereignty, and Charles Sluice, 
la brille Walkeren, with the reſt of the Sea Ports as far as Mazeland Sluice. This treaty was formally 
ſigned in London about the beginning of February 1671-2, by the five members of the Cabal. The 
King's project was firſt to effectuate the change of religion in England; but the Dutcheſs of Orleans, 
in the interview at Dover, perſwaded him to begin with the Dutch war, contrary to the remonſtrances 
of the Duke of York, who inſiſted that Lewis, after ſerving his own purpoſes, would no longer trouble 


himſelf about England. The Duke makes no mention of any defign to render the King abſolute ; but 


that was, no doubt, implied in the project of ſubverting the Proteſtant Religion, which was to be ef- 
fected entirely by royal authority. The King was ſo zealous a Papiſt, that he wept for joy when he 
entertained the proje of reuniting his kingdom to the Catholic Church, 


+ Duke of Buckingham's character of Charles II. 
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blood was ſo like a popiſh practice, that he could not but abhor it. Upon the Chap, VIE. 
whole, the integrity and virtuous intentions, rather than the capacity, of this un- * 03. 
fortunate nobleman, ſeem to have been the ſhining parts of his character. 


ALczrnon SIDNEY was next brought to his trial. This gallant perfon, fon to TrialofAlger- 
the earl of Leiceſter, had entered deeply into the war againſt the late King; and non Sidney. 
tho' no wiſe tainted with enthuſiaſm, he had ſo far ſhared in all the councils of the 
independant republican party, as to haye been named on the high court of juſtice, 
which tried and condemned that Monarch: He thought not proper, however, to 
take his ſeat among the judges. He ever oppoſed Cromwel's uſurpation with zeal 
and courage; and after employing all his efforts againſt the reſtoration, he reſol- 
ved to take no benefit of the general indemnity, but choſe voluntary baniſhment, 
rather than ſubmit to a government and family, which he abhorred. As long as 
the republican party had any exiſtence, he was active in every ſcheme, however : 
unpromiſing, which tended to promote their cauſe : But at laſt, in 1677, finding | 
it neceſſary for his private affairs to return into England, he had applied for the 
King's pardon and had obtained it. When the factions, ariſing from the popiſh 
plot, began to run high, Sidney, full of thoſe ideas of liberty, which he had im- 
bibed from the great examples of antiquity, joined the popular party; and was 


even willing to ſeek a ſecond time, through all the horrors of civil war, for his 
adored republic. <2 


| From this imperfe& ſketch of the character and conduct of this illuſtrious 
perſonage, it may eaſily be conceived how obnoxious he was become to the 
court and miniſtry : What alone renders them inexcuſable was the illegal method, 
which they took, of effecting their purpoſe againſt him. On Sidney's trial they 
produced a great number of witneſſes, who proved the reality of a plot in general; 
and when the priſoner exclaimed, that all theſe evidences ſaid nothing of him, he 
was anſwered, that this method of proceeding, however irregular, had been prac- 
tiſed in the proſecutions of the popiſh conſpirators : A topic more fit to condemn 
one party than to juſtify the other. The only witneſs, who depoſed againſt Sid- 
ney, was lord Howard; but as the law required two witneſſes, a ſtrange expe- 
dient was fallen on to ſupply this deficiency. In ranſacking the priſoner's cloſet, 
ſome diſcourſes on government were found ; where he had maintained principles, 
favourable indeed to liberty, but ſuch as the beſt and moſt dutiful ſubjects in all 
ages have been known to embrace; the original contract, the ſource of power from 
a conſent of the people, the lawfulneſs of reſiſting tyrants, the preference of liberty 
to the government of a ſingle perſon. Theſe papers were aſſerted to be equivalent 
to a ſecond witneſs, and even to many witneſſes. The priſoner rephed, that there 
was no other reaſon for aſcribing theſe papers to him beſides a ſimilitude of hand; [1 

Vol. VI. 1 Aa a | a proof, | 
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. a proof, which was never admitted in criminal proſecution : That allowing him to 


be the author, he had compoſed them ſolely for his private amuſement, and had 
never publiſhed them to the world, or even communicated them to any ſingle 
perſon: That, whenexamined, they appeared by the colour of the ink to have been 
wrote many years before, and were in vain produced as evidences of a preſent con- 
ſpiracy againſt the government: And that where the law poſitively requires two 
witneſſes, one witneſs, attended with the moſt convincing circumſtances, could 
never ſuffice; much leſs, when ſupported by a circumſtance fo weak and preca- 
rious. All theſe arguments, tho? urged by the priſoner with great courage and 
pregnancy of reaſon, had no influence, The violent and inhuman Jefferies was 
now chief juſtice ; and by his direction a partial jury was eaſily prevailed on to 
give verdict againſt Sidney. His execution followed a few days afterwards : He 
complained, and with reaſon, of the iniquity of the ſentence ; but he had too 
much greatneſs of mind to deny thoſe conſults with Monmouth and Ruſſel, in 
which he had been engaged. He rather gloried, that he now ſuffered for that 
good old caſe, in which, from his earlieſt youth, he ſaid, he had inliſted himſelf, 


Tut execution of Sidney is regarded as one of the greateſt blemiſhes of the pre- 
ſent reign. The evidence againſt him, it muſt be confeſſed, was not legal; and 
the jury, who condemned him, were, for that reaſon, very blameable. But that 
after ſentence paſſed. by a court of judicature, the King ſhould interpoſe and par- 
don a man, who tho” otherwiſe poſſeſſcd of great merit, was undoubtedly guilty, 
who had ever been a moſt inflexible and moſt inveterate cucmy to the royal fa- 
mily, and who lately had even abuſed the King's clemency, might be an a& of 


heroic generoſity, but. can never bes regarded as a neceſſary and. indiſpenſible 
duty. 


Howard was alſo the ſole evidence againſt Hamden ;- and his teſtimony: was. 
not ſupported by any very: material circumſtance. The crown-lawyers therefore 
found it in vain to try the priſoner for treaſon : They laid the indictment only 
for miſdemeanours, and obtained ſentence againſt. him. The fine impoſed was 
exorbitant; no leſs than-forty thouſand pounds. 


HoLLoway, a merchant of Briſtol, one of the conſpirators, had fled to the 
Weſt Indies, and was now brought over. He had been outlawed; but the year, 
allowed him for preſenting. himſelf, was not expired. A trial was therefore 
offered him: But as he had at firſt confeſſed his being engaged in a conſpiracy 
for an inſurrection, and even allowed that he had heard ſome diſcourſes of an 
aſſaſſination, tho' he had not approved of them, he thought it more expedient to 
throw himſelf on the King's mercy, He was executed perſiſting in the ſame 
confeſſion. 
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SIX THOMAS ARMSTRONG, who had been ſeized in Holland by Chidley, the 
King's miniſter, and ſent over, was preciſely in the ſame ſituation with Holloway: 
But the ſame favour, or rather juſtice, was refuſed him. The lawyers pretended, 
that, unleſs he voluntarily came in before the expiration of the time aſſigned, he 
could not claim the privilege of a trial ; not conſidering, that the ſeizure of his 
perſon ought 1n equity to be ſuppoſed the accident which prevented him. The 
King bore a great enmity againſt this gentleman, by whom he believed the duke 
of Monmouth to have been ſeduced from his duty: He alſo afferted, that Arm- 
ſtrong had once promiſed Cromwel to aſſaſſinate him; tho? it muſt be confeſſed, 


that the priſoner juſtified himſelf from this imputation by very ſtrong arguments. 
Theſe were the reaſons of that injuſtice, which was now done him, It was appre- 


hended, that ſufficient evidence of his guilt could not be produced; and that even 
the partial juries, which are now returned, and which allowed themſelves to be 


entirely directed by Jefferies and other violent Judges, would not give ſentence 
againſt him, 


On the day that Ruſſel was tried, Eſſex, a man eminent both for virtues and 
abilities, was found in the Tower with his throat cut. The coroner's inqueſt 
brought in their verdict, /e!f-murther : Yet becauſe two children of ten years 
of age (one of whom too departed from his evidence) had affirmed, that they 
heard a great noiſe from his window, and that they ſaw a hand throw out a bloody 
razor, theſe circumſtances were laid hold of, and the murder was aſcribed to the 
King and the Duke, who happened that morning to pay a viſit to the Tower. 
Eſſex was ſubject to fits of deep melancholy, and had been ſeized wich one imme- 
diately upon his commitment : He was accuſtomed to maintain the lawfulneſs of 
ſuicide : And his counteſs, upon a ſtrict enquiry, which was committed to the 
care of Dr. Burnet, found no reaſon to confirm the ſuſpicion : Yet could not all 
theſe circumſtances, joined to many others, entirely remove the iniputation. It 
is no wonder, that faction is ſo productive of vices of all kinds: For, beſides that 
it inflames all the paſſions, it tends much to remove thoſe great reſtraints, honour 
and ſhame ;z when men find, that no iniquity can loſe them the applauſe of their 
own party, and no innocence ſecure them againſt the calumnies of the oppoſite. 

Bur tho” there is no reaſon to think, that Eſſex had been murdered by any orders 
from court, it muſt be acknowledged, that a very unjuſtifiable uſe in Ruſſel's trial 
was made of that incident. The King's council mentioned it in their pleadings 
as a ſtrong proof of the conſpiracy and it is ſaid to have had great weight with 
the jury. It was inſiſted on in Sidney's trial for the fame'purpoſe. 


Chap Vn. 
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Some memorable cauſes, tried about this time, tho? they have no relation to gte of the 
the Rye-houſe conſpiracy, ſhow the temper of the bench and the juries. Oates nation. 


was convicted of having called the Duke a popiſh traitor ; was fined to the 
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amount of one hundred thouſand pounds; and was condemned to priſon tilt he 
ſhould make payment. A like illegal ſentence was paſſed upon Dutton-Colt for 
a like offence. Sir Samuel Barnardiſton was fined ten thouſand pounds; becauſe, 
in ſome private letters, which had been intercepted, he had reflected on the go- 
vernment. This gentleman was obnoxious ; becauſe he had been foreman of that 
jury, which rejected the bill againſt Shafteſbury. - A pretence was therefore fal- 


len upon for puniſhing him; tho? ſuch a precedent may juſtly be eſteemed a 


very unuſual act of ſeverity, and ſufficient to deſtroy all confidence in private 
friendſhip and correſpondence. 


THERE is another remarkable trial, which ſhows the diſpoſition of the courts of 
judicature, and which, tho' it paſſed in the enſuing year, it may not be improper 
to relate here. One Roſewel, a preſbyterian preacher, was accuſed by three 


women of having ſpoke treaſonable words in a ſermon. They ſwore to two or 


three periods, and agreed ſo exactly together, that there was not the ſmalleſt va- 
riation in their depoſitions. Roſewel on the other hand made a very good defence. 
He proved, that the witneſſes were leud and infamous perſons : He proved, that, 
even during Cromwel's uſurpation, he had always been loyal; that he prayed con- 
ſtantly for the King in his family; and that in his ſermons he often inculcated the 
obligations of loyalty. And as to the ſermon, of which he was accuſed, ſeveral 
witneſſes, who heard it, and ſome who wrote it in ſhort-hand, depoſed that he had 
uſed no ſuch expreſſions as thoſe objected to him. He offered his own notes as a 
farther proof. The women could not ſhow by any circumſtance or witneſſes, that 
they were ar his meeting. And the expreſſions, which they ſwore againſt him, 
were ſo groſs, that no man in his ſenſes could be ſuppoſed to employ them before a 
mixt audience. It was alſo urged, that it was next to impoſſible for three women 
to remember fo long a period upon one ſingle hearing, and to remember it ſo exactly, 
as to agree to a tittle in their depoſitions with regard to it. The priſoner offered to 
put the whole upon this iſſue: He would pronounce, with his uſual tone of voice, a 
period as long as that which they had ſworn to; and then let them try to repeat it, 
if they could. What was more unaccountable, they had forgot even the text of 
his ſermon; nor did they remember any ſingle paſſage, but the words, which they 
depoſed to. After ſo ſtrong a defence, the ſollicitor-general thought not proper 
to make any reply: Even Jefferies went no farther than ſome genera] declamations 
againſt conventicles and Preſbyterians : Yet ſo violent were party-prejudices, that 
the jury gave a verdict againſt the priſoner ; which however — ſo palpably 
unjuſt, that it never was executed. 


Tat duke of Monmouth had abſconded on the firſt diſcovery of the conſpiracy, 
and the court could get no intelligence of him. At laſt, Halifax, who began to 
2 apprehend 
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apprehend the too great prevalence of the royal party, and who thought, that on 93 


Monmouth's intereſt would prove the: beſt counterbalance to the Duke' 8, diſ- 
eovered his retreat, and prevailed with him to write two letters to the King, full 
of the tendereſt and moſt ſubmiſſive expreſſions. The King's fondneſs was revived; 

and he permitted Monmouth to come to court. He even endeavoured to mediate 
a reconciliation between his ſon and his brother; and having promiſed Monmouth, 

that his teſtimony ſnould never be employed againſt any of his friends, he engaged 
him to give a full account of the plot. But in order to put the country party to 
ſilence, he called next day an extraordinary council; and informed them that 
Monmouth had ſhowed great penitenee for the ſhare, which he had had in the 
late conſpiracy, and had. expreſſed his reſolutions never more to engage in ſuch 
criminal enterprizes. He went ſo far as to give orders, that a paragraph to the 
like purpoſe ſhould be inſerted in the Gazette. Monmouth kept ſilence till he had 
obtained his pardon in form : But finding, that, by taking this ſtep, he was en- 
tirely diſgraced with his party, and that, even tho? he ſhould not be produced in 
court as an evidence, his teſtimony, being ſo publicly known, might have weight 
with juries, on any future trial, he reſolved at all hazards to retrieve his honour; 
His emiſſaries, therefore, received orders to deny, that he had ever made any ſuch 
confeſſion as that aſcribed to him; and the party cried aloud, that the whole was 


a fiction of the Court. The King, provoked at this conduct, baniſhed ent 


his preſence, and afterwards ordered him to depart the kingdom. 
Tux Court were v ell aware, that the malecontents in England had held a corre- 


ſpondence with thofe in Scotland; and that Baillie of Jerviſwood, a man of merit 


and learning, with two gentlemen of the name of Campbell, had come to Lon- 
don, under pretence of negociating the ſettlement of the Scots Preſbyterians in Ca- 
rolina, but really with a view to concert meaſures with the Engliſh conſpirators, 
Baillie was ſent priſoner to Edinburgh; and as no evidence appeared againſt him, 
the council required him to ſwear, that he would anſwer all queſtions, which 
ſhould be propounded to him. Baillie refuſed” to ſubmit to ſo iniquitous a condi. 
tion; and a fine of fix thouſand pounds was impoſed” upon him. At laſt, two 
perſons, Spence and Carſtares, being put to the torture, gave evidence which in- 
volved the earl of Tarras and ſome others, who, in order to ſave themſelves from 


attainder, were reduced to accuſe Baillie. He was brought to trial; and being in 


ſo languiſhing a condition from the cruel treatment, which he had met with in 


priſon, that it was feared he would not ſurvive that night, he was ordered to be 
executed the very afternoon, on which he received ſentence; 


Tnx ſeverities, exerciſed during this part of the preſent reign; were much cons 
trary to the uſual tenor of the King's conduct; and tho? thoſe who ſtudied his cha- 
racer more narrowly, have pronounced, that towards great offences he was rigid 


and. 
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and inexorable, the nation were more inclined to aſcribe every unjuſt or hard 


meaſure to the prevalence of the Duke's councils, into whoſe hands the King had, 


from indolence, not from any opinion of his brother's ſuperior capacity, reſigned 
the reins of government. The Crown indeed gained great advantages from the 
detection of the conſpiracy, and loſt none by the rigorous execution of the conſpi- 


'rators : The horror entertained againſt the aſſaſſination- plot, which was common- 
ly confounded with the deſign of an inſurrection, rendered the whole party unpo- 


pular, and reconciled the nation to the meaſures of the Court. The moſt loyal 
addreſſes came from all parts of the kingdom; and the doctrine of ſubmiſſion to 
the civil magiſtrates, and even of an unlimited paſſive obedience, became the 
reigning principle of the times. The univerſity of Oxford paſſed a ſolemn decree, 
condemning ſome doctrines, which they denominated republican, but which in- 
deed are, moſt of them, the only tenets, on which liberty and a limited conſtitu- 
tion can be founded. The faction of the excluſioniſts, lately ſo numerous, power- 


ful, and zealous, were at the King's feet; and were as much fallen in their ſpirit ; 


as 1n their credit with the nation. Nothing, which had the leaſt appearance of op- 
poſition to the Court, could be hearkened to by the public. 


Tre King endeavoured to encreaſe his preſent popularity by every art; and 


knowing, that the ſuſpicion of popery was of all others the moſt dangerous, he 
judged it proper to marry his niece, the Lady Anne, to Prince George, brother to 
the King of Denmark. All the credit, however, and perſuaſion of Hallifax, could 
not engage him to call a parliament, or truſt the nation with the eleCtion of a new 


repreſentative. Tho his revenues were extremely burthened, he choſe rather to 
ſtruggle with the preſent difficulties, than try an experiment, which, by raiſing 


afreſh ſo many diſcontented humours, might prove dangerous to his repoſe. The 


Duke likewiſe zealouſly obſtructed this propoſal, and even engaged the King in 


meaſures which could have no other tendency, than to render any accommodation 
with a parliament altogether impracticable. Williams, who had been ſpeaker dur- 
ing the two laſt parliaments, was proſecuted for warrants, iſſued by him, in obe- 
dience to orders of the Houſe : A breach of privilege, which, it ſeemed not likely, 
any future Houſe of Commons would leave unpuniſhed. Danby and the popiſh 
lords, who had ſo long been confined to the Tower, and who ſaw no proſpect of 
a trial in Parliament, were admitted to bail: A meaſure very juſt in itſelf, but 
deemed a great encroachment on the privileges of that aſſembly. The Duke, 
contrary to law, was reſtored to the office of high admiral, without taking the teſt, 

Had the leaſt grain of jealouſy or emulation been mixed in the King's character; 
had he been actuated by that concern for his people's or even for his own ho- 
nour, which his high ſtation demanded, he would have hazarded many domeſ- 
tic inconveniencies rather than allow France to domineer in ſo haughty a manner 
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as that which at preſent ſhe aſſumed in every negotiation. The peace of Nime- Chap. VII. 
guen, impoſed by the Dutch on their unwilling allies, had disjointed the whole 3 . 
confederacy; and all the powers, engaged in it, had diſbanded their ſupernume- reign affairs. 
rary troops, which they found ſuch difficulty to ſubſiſt. Lewis alone ſtill main- 

tained a very powerful army, and by his preparations rendered himſelf every day 

more formidable. He now acted as if he were the ſole Sovereign in Europe, and 

as if all other Princes were ſoon to become his vaſſals. Courts or chambers were 

erected in Metz and Briſac, for re- uniting ſuch territories as had ever been mem- 

bers of any part of his new conqueſts. They made inquiry into titles buried in the 

. moſt remote antiquity. They cited the neighbouring Princes to appear before 

X them, and iſſued decrees, expelling them from the conteſted territories. The im- 

| portant town of Straſbourg, an antient and a free ſtate, was ſeized by Lewis: 

Aloſt was demanded of the Spaniards, on a moſt frivolous, and even ridiculous 

pretence z and upon their refuſal to yield it, Luxembourg was blockaded, and 

ſoon after taken, Genoa had been bombarded, becauſe the Genoeſe had ſtipu- 

lated to build ſome gallies for the Spaniards; and in order to avoid a more ſevere 

fate, that republic was obliged to yield to the moſt mortifying conditions. The 

empire was inſulted in its head and principal members; and uſed no other expe- 

dient for redreſs, but impotent complaints and. remonſtrances. 


SPAIN was ſo enraged at the inſolent treatment which ſhe met with, that, with- 
out conſidering her preſent weak condition, ſhe declared war againſt her haughty 
enemy: She hoped, rhat the other powers of Europe, ſenſible of the common 
danger, would fly to her aſſiſtance. The Prince of Orange, whole ruling paſſions 
were the love of war and animoſity againſt France, ſeconded every where the ap- 
plications of the Spaniards. In the year 1681, he even made a journey to Eng- 
land, in order to engage the King into cloſer meaſures with the confederates. He 
alſo propoſed to the States to make an augmentation of their forces; but ſeveral. 
of the provinces, and even the town of Amſterdam, had been gained by the 
| French, and the propoſal was rejected. The Prince's enemies derived the moſt 
5 plauſible reaſons of their oppoſition from the ſituation of England, and the known 
* and avowed attachments of the Engliſh Monarch. 


No ſooner had Charles diſmiſſed his Parliaments, and embraced the reſolu- 
tion of governing by prerogative alone, than he dropped his new alliance with 
Spain, and returned to his former dangerous connections with Lewis. That Prince 
had even offered to. make him arbiter of his differences with Spain ; and this lat- 
ter power, ſenſible of Charles's partiality, had refuſed to ſubmit to ſuch a diſ. 
advantageous propoſal, Whether any money was now remitted to England, we 
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Chap. VII. do not certainly know: But we may fairly preſume, that the King's neceſſities 


1684. 


1685. 


were in ſome degree relieved by France“. And tho' Charles had reaſon to ap- 
prehend the utmoſt danger from the great, and ſtill increaſing, naval power of 
that kingdom, joined to the weak condition of the Engliſh fleet, no conſidera- 
tion was able to rouze him from his preſent lethargy. 


It is here we are to fix the point of the higheſt exaltation, which the power of 
Lewis or that of any European Prince, ſince the age of Charlemagne, had ever 
attained. The only Monarch, capable of oppoſing his progreſs, was entirely en- 
gaged in his intereſts; and the Turks, invited by the malecontents of Hungary, 
were preparing to invade the Emperor, and to diſable that Prince from making 
head againſt the progreſs of the French power. Lewis may even be accuſed of 
overſight, in not making ſufficient advantage of ſuch favourable opportunities, 
which he was never afterwards able to recall. But that Monarch, tho' more 
governed by motives of ambition than by thoſe of juſtice or moderation, was 
ſtill more actuated by the ſuggeſtions of vanity. He contented himſelf with inſult- 
ing and domineering over all the Princes and free States of Europe; and he there- 
by provoked their reſentment without ſubduing their power. While every one, 
who approached his perſon, and behaved wich ſubmiſſion to his authority, was 
treated with the higheſt politeneſs; all the neighbouring potentates had ſucceſ- 
ſively felt the effects of his haughty imperious diſpoſition, And by indulging 
his poets, orators, and courtiers in their flatteries, and in their prognoſtications 
of univerſal empire, he conveyed faſter, than by the proſpe& of his power alone, 
the apprchenſion of a general conquelt and ſubjection. 


THz French greatneſs, never, during his whole reign, inſpired Charles with 
any apprehenſions; and Clifford, *tis ſaid, one of his moſt favoured miniſters, 
went ſo far as to affirm, that it were better for the King to be viceroy under a great 
and generous Monarch, than a ſlave to five hundred of his own inſolent ſubjects. 


* The following paſſage is an Extract from M. Barillon's Letters kept in the Depot des Aires 
etrangeres at Verſailles, | It was lately communicated to the Author while in France. Convention ver- 
bale arreiẽe le 1 avril 168 1; Charles 2 Yengage a ne rien omettre pour pouvoir faire connoitre a ſa Ma- 
jeſte qu'elle avoit raiſon de prendre confiance en lui; a ſe degager peu a peu de I'&lliance avec PEſ- 
pagne, & a ſe mettre en etat de ne point etre contraint par ſon parlement de faire quelque choſe d'op- 
poſe aux nouveaux engagemens qu'il prenoit. En conſequence le Roi promet un ſubſide de deux 
millions la premiere des trois annees de cet engagement & 500,000 Ecus les deux autres, ſe contentant 
de la parole de ſa Majeſte Britannique, d'agir a Vegard de fa Majeſte conformement aux obligations 
qu'il lui avoit. Le S* Hyde demanda que le Roi s'engagea a ne point attaquer les pays bas & meme 
Straſbourg, temoignant que le Roi ſon Maitre ne pourroit s'empecher de ſecourir les pais bas, quand 
meme ſon parlement ne ſeroit point aſſemble, M. Barillon lui repondit en termes generaux par ordre 
du Roi que ſa Majeſte navoit point intention de rompre la paix, & qu'il n'engageroit pas ſa Majeſle Bri- 
tannique en choſes cantraires a ſes veritables iaterets, __ 
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The ambition therefore and uncontrouled power of Lewis were no diminution of Chap. VII. 
Charles's happineſs; and in other reſpects his condition ſeemed at preſent more 1 
eligible than it had ever been ſince his reſtoration. A mighty faction, which had 

ſhook his throne, and menaced his family, was totally ſubdued, and by their pre- 

cipitant indiſcretion had expoſed themſelves both to the rigour of the laws, and to 

public hatred. He had recovered his former popularity in the nation ; and what 

probably pleaſed him more than having a compliant Parliament, he was enabled 

to govern altogether without one. But it is certain, that the King, amidſt all 

theſe promiſing circumſtances, was not happy nor ſatisfied, Whether he found 

himſelf expoſed to difficulties for want of money, or dreaded a recoil of the popu- 

lar humour from the preſent arbitrary meaſures, is uncertain. Perhaps the vio- 

' tent imprudent temper of the Duke, by puſhing him upon dangerous attempts,. 

gave him apprehenſion and uneaſineſs. He was overheard to ſay one day, in op- 

poſing ſome of the Duke's haſty councils, © Brother, I am too old to 7 again to- 

my travels: You may, if you chooſe it.” Whatever was the cauſe of the King's 
diſſatisfaction, it ſeems very probable that he was meditating ſome change of mea- 

fures, and had formed a new plan of adminiſtration. He was determined, tis 

thought, to ſend the Duke to Scotland, to recall Monmouth, to ſummon a Par- 

| lament, to diſmiſs all his unpopular miniſters, and to throw himſelf entirely on 

the good will and affection of his ſubjects “. Amidft theſe truly wiſe and virtuous 

deſigns, he was ſeized with a ſudden fit, which reſembled an apoplexy; and tho” 

he was recovercd from it by bleeding he languiſhed only for a few days, and then 

expired, in the fifty-fifth. year of his age, and twenty-fifth of his reign. He was Kings gk 
ſo happy in a good conſtitution of body, and had ever been ſo remarkably care- nefo and 
ful of his health, that his death ſtruck as great a ſurprize into his ſubjects, as if — gebiu⸗ 
he had been in the flower of his youth. And their inexpreſſible concern for him, ary. 

owing to their affection for his perſon, as well as the dread of his ſucceſſor, very. 

naturally, when joined to the critical time of his death, begot the ſuſpicion of 

poiſon, All circumſtances however conſidered, this ſuſpicion muſt be allowed. 

to vaniſh; like many others, of which all hiſtories are full. 


DuxinG the few days of the King's illneſs, clergymen of the church of Eng- 
land attended him; but he diſcovered a total indifference towards their devotions 
and exhortations. Catholic prieſts were brought, and he received the ſacrament: 
from them, accompanied with all the other rites of the Romiſh church. Two 
papers were found in his cloſet, wrote with his own hand, and containing argue 
ments in favour of that communion. The Duke had the imprudence immedi-- 


King James's Memoirs confirm the rumour. 
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ately to publiſh theſe papers; and thereby both confirmed all theFeproaches of 


thoſe who had been the greateſt enemies to his brother's meaſures, and afforded 
to the whole world a ſpecimen of his own bigotry. 


Ir we ſurvey the character of Charles the Second in the different lights, ich 
it will admit of, it will appear very various, and give riſe to different, and even 


oppoſite ſentiments. When conſidered as a companion, he appears the moſt ami- 


able and engaging of men; and indeed, in this view, . his deportment muſt be 
allowed altogether unexceptionable. His love of raillery was ſo tempered with 
good breeding, that it was never offenſive : His propenſity to ſatire was ſo checked 
with Arete, that his friends never dreaded their becoming the object of it: 

His wit, to uſe the expreſſion of one, who knew him well; and who was himſelf 


an exquiſite judge *, could not be ſaid ſo much to be very refined or elevated, 


qualities apt to beget jealouſy and apprehenſion in company, as to be a plain, 
gaining, well-bred, recommending kind of wit. And tho' perhays he talked 


more that ſtrict rules of behaviour might permit, men were ſo pleaſed with the 


_ affable, communicative deportment of the Monarch, that they always went 


away contented both with him and with themſelves. This indeed is the moſt 


ſhining part of the King's charader; and he ſeems to have been ſenſible of it: 


For he was fond of dropping the formality of ſtate, and of relapſing my mo- 
ment into the companion. 


In the duties of private life, his conduct, tho' not free from exception, was, in 
the main, laudable. He was an eaſy generous lover, a civil obliging huſband, a 


friendly brother, an indulgent father, and a good natured maſter +. The volun- 


tary friendſhips, however, which this Prince eontracted, nay, even his ſenſe of 
gratitude, were feeble; and he never attached himſelf to any of his miniſters or 
courtiers with a very ſincere affection. He believed them to have no other mo- 
tive for ſerving him but ſelf-intereſt, and he was ſtill ready, in his turn, to ſa- 
crifice them to preſent eaſe or convenience. 


Wirn a detail of his private character we muſt ſet bounds to our panegyric on 
Charles. The other parts of his conduct may admit of ſome apology, but can de- 
ſerve ſmall. applauſe. He was indeed ſo much fitted for private life, preferably to 
public, that he even poſſeſſed order, frugality, œconomy in the former; was pro- 
fuſe, thoughtleſs, negligent in the latter. When we conſider him as a Sovereign, 


his character, tho? not altogether void of virtues, was in the main dangerous to 


his people, and diſhonourable to himſelf. Negligent of the intereſts of the nation, 
careleſs of its glory, averſe to its religion, jealous of its liberty, laviſh of its trea- 


* Marqueſs of Hallifax, + Duke of Buckingham, 
6 ſure, 
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